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AMERICAN PROSE MASTERS* 

American literary criticism has been, hitherto, conspicuously 
a by-product of creative literature. Emerson and Poe, Whit- 
man and Lanier, Mr. Howells and Mr. James have told us, 
briefly, how it was with them as writers. Something of the 
same professional attitude has characterized our professorial 
critics, from Lowell to Professor Woodberry. Mr. Stedman, 
too, wrote as one on the slopes of Parnassus. Throughout, the 
gentle reader has been somewhat awed by the 'tenuous tension' 
of ex cathedra utterances, and the accomplishment of the non- 
creative critics, from Dana, Ripley, and Whipple down, has been 
too modest to hearten him. Now, however, the situation is 
changing, and authority begins to speak chiefly through critic 
who are primarily devoted to criticism, like Mr. Payne of The 
Dial, Mr. More of The Nation, and Mr. Brownell of Scribners 
Magazine. With their aid the reader may amply extend his 
appreciation without first forcing himself to attempt the im- 
possible task of entirely reversing his point of view. 

It is obvious that such a development augurs well, also, for our 
criticism itself. As much as life is larger than literature, so 
much will literature profit by a larger interpretation than author- 
ship alone can give it. No excuse, therefore, is necessary for a 
detailed rather than a summary examination of the characteris- 
tics of the essays on Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Lowell, 
and Henry James, which Mr. W. C. Brownell has just collected 
in his American Prose Masters from the magazines where they 
have appeared during the last five years. 

So striking is the new point of view in these essays that many 
readers will undoubtedly prize their method more than their 
conclusions. A definition of culture that excludes Hawthorne 
and Poe as undisciplined, and Lowell and Emerson and Henry 
James as narrow, may appear to be quite too ideal. A philoso- 
phy of literature that finds Hawthorne and Poe fanciful, Mr. 

* American Prose Masters, by W. C. Brownell. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1909, pp. viii, 400, 
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James meticulous, Emerson crude, and Lowell feeble, is un- 
doubtedly a very lofty philosophy. It is a little puzzling to 
find only Cooper coming out of the critic's alembic unscathed. 
The theory of critical procedure outlined in the essay on 
Lowell — the preliminary establishment of a general idea or 
central conception from which the detail "must inexorably be 
deduced" — is surely rigid. Few would agree that "This is the 
undoubted process of all great critics." Fortunately, — 

" There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And-every-single-one-of-them-is-right." 

If, however, we select one of the most exorable of these, dis- 
missing somewhat speedily the qualifications of Mr. BrownelPs 
work, its sterling credentials will quickly appear. 

Hawthorne is presented as compact of "a nature without en- 
thusiasm, a mind unenriched by acquisition, and an imagination 
that is in general the prey of fancy rather than the servant of the 
will." The Scarlet Letter is esteemed our chief prose master- 
piece, but aside from such pictures of Puritan New England and 
a little gallery of Salem types, Hawthorne is said to give us, in 
a style lacking quality, not thought but revery, not emotion but 
sentiment, not reality but allegory and symbolism. Throughout 
seventy close-packed pages our critic, with patent regret, cites 
evidences for these charges, quite as patently taking it for 
granted that they can lead but to sentence of banishment. 
Much, of course, might be said on many of the counts, but 
argument is inappropriate in the light of the critic's obvious 
disesteem for what Pater spoke of, in praise of Leonardo, as 
"those symbolical inventions in which the ostensible subject is 
used not as matter for definite pictorial realization, but as the 
starting-point of a train of sentiment." To make a long story 
short, therefore, we may merely offer for Hawthorne, in re- 
buttal, the conclusion of a recent essay on Botticelli, by Mr. 
Frank Jewett Mather, — "Such artists do nothing to endear our 
everyday world to us, they lend no glory to common, whole- 
some things. But they enlarge our perceptions, refine our 
emotions, and increase our imaginative expectancy. . . . They 
do good service, somewhat at the sacrifice of wide and durable 
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fame, in kindling the naturally stolid texture of the human 
spirit." 

Of Poe we are told "He had, in short, a fine mind which he 
neither disciplined, nor stored, nor developed; the unusual 
activity of which was stimulated and guided by intellectual curi- 
osity ; of which invention and logic were more marked traits 
than imagination and poetic feeling; and of which he made effec- 
tive but unscrupulous usage to no particular purpose." Poe's 
European reputation is attributed not to his merits but to his 
oddness. His French admirers are dismissed as decadents. 
The esteem of Tennyson and other great Englishmen is not 
mentioned. The unparalleled tributes of distinguished Ameri- 
can critics are explained as mere gratitude for any striking 
figure in a monotonous literary history. Toward these con- 
clusions concerning Poe there is presented, as always, a great 
mass of specific evidence, which should be met in an equally 
substantive manner before sentence is passed. But meanwhile 
we may feel that here the critic's observation has been used not 
to base but to buttress an estimate of Poe's work founded chiefly 
upon the legend of his life, without noting how largely the 
character of that legend is due to the peculiar character of the 
work. Poe's criticism, too, is accepted as explaining his 
creation, whereas, as Coleridge showed in the case of Words- 
worth, his best practice ignores his theories. Thus Poe's pun- 
gency as a critic and his skill as an artist are allowed to obscure 
his substance and his sincerity. These would easily elude any 
critic who considers The Raven and The Bells Poe's most 
interesting poems. 

Endeavoring to characterize the work of Mr. James is still an 
adventure, and our critic admits its difficulty. He has only 
praise for the novelist's earlier studies of American and Euro- 
pean differences in background, manners, and character. The 
later work, considered the more characteristic, is estimated 
as highly individual and able, but ineffective. Its limitations 
are laid to its endeavor for an extremely intimate correspondence 
with life, which forsakes divination for discovery, and imagina- 
tion for scrutiny; seeks not the elemental but the differentiated; 
and gives us the recondite rather than the representative, with 
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detail instead of construction, and precision instead of charm, — 
in short, an intellectual instead of a sympathetic product, not 
one of art but of science. Such an account of the work of Mr. 
James is extremely penetrating, but its evaluation opens large 
questions which can scarcely yet be viewed in proper perspec- 
tive. The contemporary dominance of pragmatism, for ex- 
ample, challenges our critic's premise that the typical and the 
representative alone constitute the basis of effective illusion and 
significant truth. His opinion that the novelist's personages 
lose more than they gain by not being presented from one 
definite and particular point of view, is open to discussion. 
His feeling that the author himself always eludes us, giving no 
hint of his philosophy, has already been opposed at length in 
Miss Cary's little book on The Novels of Henry James. And 
it would seem that any review of that novelist's fiction would 
disprove the statement that he neglects the province of the 
heart. In short, the indisposition to reread Mr. James, and the 
inability to recall his characters, which the critic avers, may be 
used against him as well as against his subject. Whosover 
will, therefore, may continue to consider Mr. James one of 
those rare geniuses, described by DeQuincey, who periodically 
enrich the unwilling world with new material and new repre- 
sentation, drawn from a new return to nature. 

The study of Mr. James, however, is a masterpiece of pene- 
tration and discrimination. Its appreciation of the fecundity, 
the sensitiveness, and the contemporaneity of the novelist's work 
is perfect. Its establishment and application of critical stan- 
dards is admirably judicial, and nowhere do the critic's theories 
of conception and construction, his skill in illuminating exposi- 
tion, and his gift of precise yet flexible utterance, combine in 
a product of greater distinction. This essay is certainly the 
most interesting and perhaps the most important in the book. 

Of Lowell we are given a new definition so discrete that it 
may be considered almost final — "a solid and independent char- 
acter, with a turn of mind representatively sound and conserva- 
tive rather than markedly individual, and a temperament dis- 
interestedly enthusiastic without being sensitively discrimi- 
nating or speculative." With a cultivation conspicuously liter- 
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ary and linguistic, he yet lacked history and philosophy, science 
and art. He busied himself in literature chiefly with the indis- 
putably great, in the way of appreciation rather than discovery, 
with individuals rather than relations, with detail rather than 
generalization, with feeling rather than thought. Thus his cri- 
ticism is largely conversational comment or lecture-room exe- 
gesis, desultory rather than consecutive, lacking central defini- 
tion, organic structure and sharp outline; although brilliant, 
figurative, and felicitous. In fine, Lowell is less distinguished 
as a critic of literature than as a poet of nature and of patriotism. 
There could be no happier application of the ideal of a central 
conception in criticism than our critic's exposition of Emerson's 
extraordinary deification of individual intuition into a guide for 
faith and practice and an inspiration for philosophy. This trait 
is observed with extreme penetration and its consequences are 
presented with an exemplary fulness that makes almost negli- 
gible an inaccuracy in terminology that few critics of Emerson, 
save Professor Santayana, have escaped. So long as John 
Stuart Mill is agreed upon as typifying pure intellect, that dis- 
tinction can scarcely be claimed for Emerson. Critics of litera- 
ture should cease writing intellect where psychologists write 
feeling, and calling reason "the organ of immediate-beholding" 
when philosophers call it the uniting and relating power. To 
say, moreover, that Emerson's individualism is a waning 
force in philosophy is to ignore the contemporary doctrines of 
Bergson that reality is at bottom the will to live and that all 
being is a self-augmentation. But discrepancies in detail are 
inevitable in the immense mass of incisive comment that con- 
stitutes perhaps the chief distinction of Mr. Brownell's work. 
Such freshness and fulness of acquisition are better, even, than 
a more comprehensive familiarity with American letters which 
would hesitate to say that Hfewthorne was quite without literary 
derivation and that Emerson was the first American. Indis- 
criminate praise in the form of inexact and misdirected general- 
ization has been the besetting sin of American criticism. Mr. 
Brownell's appreciation of the critical values of discrimination 
and even of denial, and his direct and illuminating scrutiny of 
one particular after another, admirably illustrate the better way. 
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Our critic fronts the future also in his appreciation of style, — 
not merely as a value in itself, to be discussed when all else is 
said, but as an important if not an initial means for apprehend- 
ing an author's attitude toward his material, his public, and 
himself. Only twice in these six essays is style relegated to the 
conclusion. Twice it approaches the beginning, where it be- 
longs, in time and perhaps in logic, as the most obvious trait of 
a writer's idiosyncracy. A perfect belief in this doctrine would 
have referred Emerson's staccato sentences directly to his cen- 
tral moments of illumination, rather than to the mere example 
of Everett and the habit of the rostrum. But throughout the 
book there is enough suggestion of this interpretative quality in 
style to encourage its fuller appreciation. 

The freshness and independence of the critic's attack appears 
at its best in his characterization of Cooper, whom he heartily 
likes, as a born story-teller with conspicuous invention and a 
vitality and largeness that overbalance even his worst fault, pro- 
lixity. With an inspiration as genuine and a genius as individ- 
ual as Scott's, although with less temperament and far less cul- 
ture and working with far less promising material, he produced 
"for romance, an almost unequalled illusion of life." In the 
way of character he "added to the traditional material of ro- 
mance an entire race of human beings, possessing in common 
the romantic elements of strangeness and savagery, but also 
illustrating a distinctive and coherent racial character." For 
that "great prize-man of fiction" Leatherstocking, the high 
praise of Thackeray, Sainte Beuve and Balzac is repeated, and 
there is discriminating praise, also, for Cooper's secondary per- 
sonages. His women, ridiculed even in Professor Lounsbury's 
model biography, are held to be, like most of Mr. Howells's, too 
real to be exceptionally interesting. In short, Cooper's 
acquaintance with "as great a diversity of rank, profession, and 
character, as often falls to the lot of any one individual" is syn- 
thesized in a microcosm quite worthy to be set by the side of 
those of the great masters of fiction," being as actual as theirs 
and "framed with imaginative powers equalled by them alone." 

For his description we have Blazac's "If Cooper had suc- 
ceeded in the painting of character to the same extent that he 
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did in the painting of the phenomena of nature he would have 
uttered the last word of our art." Our critic adds, "Nowhere 
else has prose rendered the woods so vividly, so splendidly, so 
adequately— and so simply." Cooper "knew the sea and the 
woods, and felt them as no other romancer has ever done." 
And he describes them as an environment, an actual medium 
rather than as a rival to his characters or a mere background 
for them. 

The citation of chapter and verse for all of these views illus- 
trates Mr. Brownell's happy circumstantiality of treatment, as 
his appreciation of the essentially large and serious character of 
Cooper's intention and accomplishment illustrates the keenness 
of his penetration. His independence and breadth of view are 
indicated by his obvious remembrance of Professor Wendell's 
"Cooper detested the New England Puritan . . . malignant 
caricature could hardly have strayed much further from the 
truth." Upon this, unquoted, text his comment is: "Upon the 
New England of his day Cooper turned the vision of a writer 
who was a man of the world. ... To him we owe it that not 
only American authorship but American literature have been 
from his day of national rather than sectional character." Alas 
for that "Literary History of America" that does not mention 
Bret Harte! 

Mr. Brownell's volume as a whole is thus an extremely 
stimulating and salutary treatment of our prose masters from a 
point of view that is essentially critical. It elaborates and 
applies the standards of a universal culture and an ideal art, 
measurably illustrating, by the way, such a cultivation and, 
itself, displaying exemplary critical art. Whatever it may lack 
in sympathy is more than made up by an extradordinary pene- 
tration and by a discrimination and appreciation as sharp and as 
fine as those of Mr. James himself. Its independence and 
decision, its direct scrutiny and fullness, and its appreciation of 
style are positively therapeutic to American criticism. And its 
conception, construction, exposition, and utterance give it a 
value and a charm quite apart from the value of its substance. 

Clyde Furst. 
Columbia University. 



